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INTRODUCTION 


The  primary  visual  arts  institution  in  a  geographic  area  that  encompasses  the  Ba;. 
Area,  northern  California  and  the  western  United  States,  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  s<- 
an  average  of  600,000  visitors  each  year.  The  institution's  annual  operating  budget  is  |  L2 
million,  and  museum  membership  numbers  52,000  people,  45%  of  whom  live  in  San 
Francisco,  and  55%  of  whom  live  outside  the  city. 

"Art  is  the  most  important  thing  in  an  art  museum.  Art  is  a  museum's  'raison 
d'etre'."  (Otto  Wittmann,  Trustee  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  and  former 
director  of  the  Toledo  Museum,  in  a  talk  to  the  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee,  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco,  January  28,  1981.) 

The  essence  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  is  its  collection.  The 
Museums  hold  the  collection  in  trust  for  their  various  publics,  providing  a  comprehensive 
view  of  western  art  for  an  audience  that  does  not  have  easy  access  to  the  great  arts 
centers  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  United  States.  The  Museums  are  thus  first  and 
foremost  responsible  for  the  growth,  accessibility,  utilization,  protection,  and  care  of 
their  holdings.  The  collection  provides  the  foundation  for  the  institution's  two  other 
public  service  goals:  sponsoring  education  and  outreach  programs  and  presenting  a  broad 
range  of  exhibitions. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  collections  have  changed  dramatically,  and  The 
Fine  Arts  Museums  have  attained  a  level  of  artistic  achievement  unparalleled  in  their 
92-year  history. 

—  The  gift  of  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  Collection  of  American  paintings  has 
helped  create  the  preeminent  collection  of  American  art  in  the  western 
United  States,  also  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Museums'  holdings 
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span  Colonial  times  through  the  early  twentieth  century,  and  such  artists  as 
Copley,  Allston,  Church,  Bingham,  Homer,  Sargent,  Wood,  and  Benton  are 
represented  by  important  and  characteristic  works.  The  collection  now 
numbers  roughly  1,100  paintings,  of  which  130  are  currently  on  view. 

—  The  gift  of  more  than  600  tribal  rugs  from  the  late  H.  McCoy  Jones  has 
placed  the  Museums'  Textiles  collection  among  the  most  important  in  the 
United  States.  The  collection  is  also  distinguished  by  extensive  holdings  in 
lace,  European  tapestries,  and  ecclesiastical  and  ethnographic  textiles. 

~  The  rapid  growth  of  the  American  Decorative  Arts  collection  is  especially 
important  in  a  geographic  area  where  such  collections,  public  or  private,  are 
rare. 

—  The  more  than  100,000  prints  and  drawings  housed  in  the  Achenbach 
Foundation  for  Graphic  Arts  comprise  the  largest  graphics  collection  in  the 
western  United  States. 

While  impressive  advances  have  been  made  in  these  collecting  areas  in  recent 
years,  the  European  collections  remain  one  of  the  Museums'  great  and  unrecognized 
strengths.  Spanning  the  thirteenth  through  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  European 
paintings  collection  features  exemplary  works  by  such  masters  as  El  Greco,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Georges  de  la  Tour,  Tiepolo,  Titian,  Watteau,  Fragonard,  Monet,  Renoir, 
Seurat  and  Cezanne.  In  addition,  the  collection  includes  many  world-class  paintings  of 
greatest  rarity,  such  as  Peasants  before  their  House  by  Le  Nain.  Outstanding  in  the 
European  sculpture  and  decorative  arts  collection  are  medieval  tapestries  and  stained 
glass,  and  French  eighteenth  century  silver  and  furniture.  The  Museums'  collection  of 
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Rodin  sculpture  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 


PROBLEMS  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COLLECTION  REORGANIZATION 

The  1987  appointment  of  Director  Harry  Parker  has  stimulated  the  reevaluation  of 
collection  strengths. 

Until  now,  the  steadily  growing  American  collection  has  had  to  share  space  with 
European  art  at  the  de  Young  and  has  not  received  proper  attention.    The  strongest  of 
the  collection  areas  in  national  —  and  particularly  West  Coast  —  stature,  the  American 
holdings  have  been  targeted  for  future  growth  through  gift  and  purchase.  Recent 
acquisitions  include  paintings  by  Haseltine,  Whistler,  Dickinson,  and  Jarvis.   Many  of  the 
important  works  in  the  collection,  previously  seen  only  on  a  rotating  basis  due  to  lack  of 
space  in  the  American  galleries,  will  receive  new  recognition  in  the  handsome  galleries 
surrounding  the  de  Young's  central  Hearst  Court. 

The  distribution  of  French  and  European  art  between  the  Legion  and  the  de  Young 
has  diluted  the  visual  impact  and  historical  continuity  of  these  collections.  Bringing  all 
the  European  schools  to  the  Legion  will  make  the  high  quality  and  depth  of  the  Museums' 
European  holdings  immediately  apparent.  In  a  chronological  progression  of  national  and 
regional  schools,  European  paintings,  sculpture,  decorative  arts,  and  textiles  can  finally 
be  seen  in  integrated  relationships. 

The  Africa,  Oceania  and  the  Americas  collection,  already  strong,  will  be 
considerably  augmented  in  the  next  few  years,  as  important  promised  gifts  come  to  th' 
Museums.  The  Museums'  small  but  significant  holdings  in  ancient  art  from  Egypt  and  the 
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Classical  world  require  greater  prominence  to  encourage  interest,  gifts,  and  support. 
And  the  world-class  H.  McCoy  Jones  tribal  rug  collection,  currently  limited  in  display  to 
one  gallery  at  the  de  Young,  is  in  need  of  adequate  space  for  a  changing  series  of 
exhibitions  that  will  recognize  the  importance  of  these  textiles  as  works  of  art  and 
cultural  documents.  The  move  of  European  art  to  the  Legion  will  open  additional  space 
at  the  de  Young  for  all  three  of  these  collecting  areas. 


HOW  VISITORS  WILL  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  REORGANIZATION 

Most  importantly,  The  Fine  Arts  Museums'  collection  reorganization  will  give 
visitors  a  sense  of  the  development  of  European  and  American  art  heretofore  not 
possible.  The  unification  and  juxtaposition  of  the  European  collections  and  the  expansion 
of  the  American  collections  will  not  only  be  visually  stunning;  the  more  cohesive 
presentation  makes  the  entire  collection  a  vehicle  for  new  educational  and  interpretive 
programs. 

The  reinstallation  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  will  illustrate  for  visitors  the 
interdependence  of  European  art,  while  simultaneously  marking  the  differences  between 
the  national  schools.   Expanded  and  revised  interpretive  materials  are  being  developed  to 
help  viewers  better  understand  these  relationships:  for  the  first  time,  extended  object 
labels  and  didactic  panels  will  be  introduced  into  the  European  galleries.  The  plan  also 
calls  for  the  re-introduction  of  selected,  seldom  seen  objects  now  in  storage.  Upgraded 
display  techniques,  such  as  wall  partitions  and  alcove  walls,  will  increase  the  exhibition 
area  for  paintings,  while  new  free-standing  vitrines  will  showcase  small  decorative 
objects  and  small  panel  paintings. 
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The  Museums  have  already  installed  two  galleries  at  the  Legion  to  test  the  new 
plan.  In  1987,  nineteenth  century  monumental  sculpture  by  such  artists  as  Rodin  and 
nineteenth  century  European  paintings  by  Lear  and  Segantini  were  introduced  into  a 
gallery  previously  exhibiting  only  nineteenth  century  French  paintings.  The  Museums 
have  also  combined  important  eighteenth  century  French  paintings  with  outstanding 
furniture  and  ceramics  of  the  period.   Once  the  reinstallation  is  complete,  visitors  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  works  by  contemporary  artists  of  different  countries  — 
Watteau  and  Tiepolo,  Le  Nain  and  Rosa,  and  Cellini  and  El  Greco  —  in  close  proximity. 
(See  gallery-by-gallery  description  beginning  on  page  19.) 

The  Legion  of  Honor  is  superbly  suited  to  house  the  Museums'  collection  of 
European  art.   A  building  of  great  dignity,  its  architectural  design  and  dramatic  site 
make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  museum  structures  in  the  country.  The  spacious,  day- 
lit  galleries,  with  their  graceful  proportions  and  elegant  moldings,  provide  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  European  collections. 

The  personality  of  the  de  Young  Museum  has  always  been  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  de  Young  is  populist,  educational,  and  accessible.  It 
engages  a  far  larger  audience  and  has  been  the  focus  for  such  major  traveling  exhibitions 
as  The  New  Painting  and  The  Vatican  Collections.   The  de  Young  attracts  a  diversity  of 
tourists,  students,  and  first-time  visitors  that  make  it  a  model  of  the  "new  museum"  —  a 
popular  cultural  center  providing  a  varied  program  of  events  and  attractions.  Extended 
evening  hours,  summer  programs,  an  annual  children's  art  festival,  and  other  community 
events  all  find  their  natural  home  in  the  de  Young. 

Visitors  to  the  de  Young  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the  American 
collections  in  uncrowded  galleries,  each  with  its  own  distinct  character.  The  expansion  is 
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intended  to  bring  the  survey  of  American  art  up  to  the  present.  Beginning  with  the 
British  contribution  to  the  roots  of  American  art,  visitors  will  be  able  to  follow,  in  a 
largely  chronological  progression,  the  important  themes  of  the  late  seventeenth  through 
the  mid-twentieth  centuries:  early  portraiture  and  decorative  arts;  the  landscape 
painting  tradition  and  the  influence  of  classical  themes;  genre  painting;  American  folk 
art;  the  American  West;  trompe  l'oeil  and  still-life  painting;  the  American  Renaissance 
and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement;  and  finally,  the  realist  tradition  and  the  development 
of  non-objective  art  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  (See  gallery-by-gallery  description 
beginning  on  page  11.) 

Often  requested  by  visitors,  American  art  as  accomplished  at  the  highest  levels  in 
California  is  an  area  of  particular  interest.  The  reinstallation  of  the  de  Young  will  allow 
ample  room  for  the  selective  addition  of  the  important  twentieth  century  California 
artists,  so  as  to  fully  represent  the  history  of  American  art. 

A  favorite  with  schoolchildren  and  San  Francisco's  ethnic  communities,  the 
Museums'  increasingly  impressive  selection  of  the  arts  of  Africa,  Oceania,  and  the 
Americas  will  also  benefit  from  the  reorganization,  as  will  ancient  art  and  textiles.  With 
display  space  for  these  three  collecting  areas  nearly  doubled,  visitors  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  more  of  each  of  these  collections  than  ever  before. 

PUBLIC  RESPONSE  TO  THE  REORGANIZATION 

The  proposed  reorganization  is  the  result  of  careful  study  devoted  to  the  questions 
of  how  to  present  the  collections  in  the  most  cohesive,  logical,  and  visually  and 
intellectually  stimulating  ways  and  how  to  establish  a  more  distinct  identity  for  each 
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museum.  The  reorganization  is  not  one  that  is  being  entered  into  lightly  or  quickly: 


—  The  Museums  conducted  an  extensive  market  research  survey  earlier  this 
year,  compiling  opinions  about  the  Museums  from  a  series  of  focus  groups 
that  included  both  museum  members  and  non-members. 

—  The  results  of  the  public  opinion  study,  as  well  as  the  proposed 
reorganization  plan,  were  presented  for  discussion  at  a  staff /Trustee  retreat 
in  March  1988.  The  reorganization  was  ratified  by  the  Board  at  its  April 
1988  meeting,  and  the  Trustees  reconfirmed  their  approval  of  the  plan  with  a 
vote  at  the  June  1988  meeting. 

—  The  Museums  held  a  public  hearing  in  conjunction  with  the  June  1988 
Board  meeting,  where  interested  members  of  the  community  commented  on 
the  reorganization.   On  September  17,  the  general  public  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  hear  more  about  the  reorganization  when  Harry  Parker, 
Steven  Nash,  Associate  Director  and  Chief  Curator,  and  the  curators  of 
American  and  European  art  present  the  updated  plan  at  a  public  question- 
and-answer  meeting  at  the  de  Young  Museum. 

An  intensive  museum-wide  effort  to  involve  the  institution's  various  audiences  in 
the  reorganization  is  already  underway.  In  addition  to  the  public  meetings  described 
above,  an  ongoing  media  campaign  began  earlier  this  year  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
upcoming  collection  moves.   Press  releases  were  sent  to  national  and  local  media  sources 
in  April  when  the  plan  was  announced,  and  California's  three  major  newspapers  carried 
articles  about  the  reorganization.  Upcoming  activities  include  the  revision  of  t 
Museums'  general  descriptive  brochure  (annual  distribution  250,000);  the  printing  of  two 
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posters  announcing  the  new  content  of  each  museum;  and  featuring  the  reinstallation  of 
both  the  de  Young  and  the  Legion  in  regular  monthly  ads  in  Bay  Area  newspapers  and 
magazines,  starting  in  mid-1989. 

Public  programs  also  reflect  the  Museums'  efforts  to  re-educate  audiences  about 
the  new  locations  of  the  collections.   For  example: 

School  Program  —  The  informational  brochure  mailed  free-of-charge  to 
northern  California  teachers  this  fall  will  announce  the  reinstallation;  new  teaching 
packets,  with  slides  and  Teacher's  Guide,  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  1989-90  academic 
year;  and  an  educational  videotape  is  being  developed  for  loan  to  teachers,  in  order  to 
introduce  older  children  to  the  Legion.   A  new  Advanced  Placement  Art  History  class  for 
high  school  students,  introduced  in  1987,  will  cover  both  American  and  European  art 
history.  The  Museums  serve  more  than  50,000  students  annually,  representing  160  schools 
in  thirty  California  counties,  and  regularly  host  school  groups  visiting  from  as  far  away 
as  Alaska  and  Idaho. 

Special  audiences —  The  annual  fall  mailing  to  disabled  groups  and 
individuals  will  reflect  the  collection  changes,  and  new  museum  orientation  materials 
will  be  printed  in  large-print  and  braille.  Docents  for  the  Deaf  and  HOST  (Handicapped, 
Seniors,  Outreach  and  Touching)  docents  will  develop  new  tours  of  the  museums  specially 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  increasingly  active  audience. 

General  public —  A  comprehensive  docent  training  program  has  already 
started,  with  training  sessions  scheduled  for  Fall  1988  through  Spring  1989.  The 
Museums'  corps  of  200  docents  provides  a  key  link  with  the  public,  presenting  tours  and 
community  lectures  for  more  than  60,000  people  each  year.  The  new  Kress  Lecture 
Series,  beginning  in  January  1989,  will  offer  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  the  reinstalled 
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collections.   The  Museums  are  currently  collaborating  with  City  College  of  San  Francisco 
to  use  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  the  primary  resource  for  a  European  art  history  class,  also 
beginning  in  1989.  And  the  Museums'  popular  free  summer  evenings  program  will  invite 
further  public  exposure  to  the  new  galleries,  as  will  concerts,  films  and  lectures 
presented  at  both  museums  throughout  the  year. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  is  the  fifth  largest  arts  organization  in 
the  state  of  California  in  terms  of  annual  operating  budget  (after  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.)  The  Museums  are  the  primary  visual  arts  institution  in  a 
geographic  area  that  extends  from  the  Monterey  Peninsula  north  to  Seattle  and  as  far 
east  as  Denver. 

The  successful  implementation  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums'  collection 
reorganization  forms  the  basis  for  the  institution's  educational  thrust  over  the  next  five 
to  ten  years.  The  revitalization  of  the  two  museums  is  critical  to  the  Museums'  ability  to 
continue  reaching  out  to  their  various  publics.   As  San  Francisco  becomes  increasingly  a 
minority  city,  the  Museums  must,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  public  service  role,  provide  a 
logical  approach  to  the  roots  of  western  culture. 

The  collection  reorganization  marks  a  major  milestone  in  the  history  of  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums.  The  only  other  project  approaching  the  scope  and  scale  of  the 
reorganization  was  the  merger  of  the  two  museums  in  1972. 
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The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 
TIMELINE  FOR  REORGANIZATION 


PHASE  I  —  October  1988  to  January  1989 

Installation:  de  Young  Galleries  3-5,  7-17,  19 
Legion  Galleries  6,  13,  15-19,  23 


PHASE  H  —  February  1989  to  September  1989 

Installation:  de  Young  Galleries  1,  18,  20,  33-35,  39 
Legion  Galleries  1-5,  7-10,  14 


PHASE  HI  —  September  1989  to  February  1990 

Installation:  de  Young  Galleries  23,  27a-27c,  28-32 
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Prospectus  for  the  Reinstallation  of  the  American  Collections 

M.H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 

M.  Simpson,  D.  Stover,  S.  Mills,  S.  Nash 
19  August  1988— revised  12  September  1988 

The  installation  of  American  Art  in  the  central  galleries  of  the 
M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum  will  feature  an  integrated,  largely 
chronological  progression  of  American  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
decorative  arts  from  the  late- 17th  century  through  the  mid-20th 
century.    The  American  holdings  at  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San 
Francisco  rank  among  the  finest  of  any  museum  in  the  country  and  are 
considered  the  best  representation  of  the  full  history  of  American 
art,  through  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  in  any  institution  west 
of  the  Mississippi.    Since  the  first  installation  of  the  American 
Galleries  in  1977,  the  collections  have  grown  remarkably  in  all  their 
diverse  areas  through  both  purchases  and  gifts  (1,612  objects  and  157 
paintings).    Even  with  the  reinstallation  of  the  collection  in  1984, 
many  objects  worthy  of  display  remained  in  storage.    The  opportunity 
to  expand  the  present  display  with  works  currently  in  storage,  to 
integrate  recent  acquisitions,  and  to  install  the  collections  within 
discrete,  architecturally  handsome  galleries,  will  provide  a  richer 
presentation  of  this  collection's  great  depth  and  strength,  one 
commensurate  with  its  national  and  international  stature.    The  number 
of  works  on  view  will  expand  by  more  than  150  objects.    It  will  be 
possible  better  to  highlight  some  of  the  outstanding  subsets  within 
the  overall  collection,  such  as  late- 19th-century  sculpture  and 
decorative  arts,  trompe  l'oeil  paintings,  and  American  folk  art. 
Expansion  space  will  be  provided  for  areas  that  are  current  strengths 
but  also  for  areas  seen  as  future  growth  potentials,  such  as  20th- 
century  art.    The  admission  of  more  natural  light  into  the  galleries 
and  the  provision  of  new  exhibition  furniture  will  create  optimal 
viewing  conditions  for  the  art.    Furthermore,  the  integrated  and 
chronological  organization  of  galleries  will  be  complemented  by  fuller 
didactic  materials  (labels,  wall  texts,  and  handouts),  to  provide 
historical  and  interperative  information  and  thus  improve  the  use  and 
understanding  of  the  collections  by  the  public. 

The  reinstallation  will  also  be  the  occasion  for  the  renovation 
and  rejuvenation  of  the  galleries  around  Hearst  Court  and  the  Kress 
Wing.    These  galleries,  which  are  the  oldest  in  the  de  Young 
structure,  have  good  proportions  and  the  potential  for  a  handsome  mix 
of  daylight  and  artificial  light.    Over  the  years,  however,  they  have 
been  altered,  sub-divided,  and  in  some  cases  converted  to  storerooms 
or  classrooms.    In  all  instances,  the  character  of  the  individual 
rooms  have  been  compromised.    As  a  part  of  the  installation  of  the 
American  collections,  these  galleries  will  regain  a  significant 
portion  of  their  original  look.    Thus  while  the  American  art, 
particularly  the  paintings  and  sculptures,  will  be  displayed  to 
advantage  under  natural  light  for  the  first  time  at  the  de  Young 
(since  1977),  the  galleries  themselves  will  be  conserved  and 
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renovated. 

The  installation  will  take  place  in  two  phases.  American 
material  will  move  into  galleries  7,  9-17,  and  19  by  February  1989. 
The  remaining  galleries  will  be  occupied  during  the  following  year  as 
they  become  available. 
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Prospectus  for  the  Installation  of  American  Art — Gallery  by  Gallery 

Gallery  45 — Hearst  Court 

Central  to  the  reorientation  of  the  de  Young  building  is  the 
rejuvenation  of  Hearst  Court,  which  will  become  the  vibrant,  light- 
filled  center  of  the  museum. 

Galleries  1 ,  3/4  and  5 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  Museums'  British  painting  and 
decorative  arts  collections. 

Galleries  7  and  9 

These  galleries  will  hold  American  17th-  and  18th-century 
paintings  and  decorative  arts.    Familiar  groupings  of  important 
objects  will  recur  (e.g.,  the  Freake-Gibbs  Painter's  The  Mason 
Children  with  the  17th-century  chest  and  chair).    But  major  18th- 
century  works  of  decorative  art  currently  in  storage  (a  handsome 
Pennsylvania  kas  and  a  Chippendale  chest-on-chest ,  for  example)  will 
join  the  fine  Philadelphia  high  chest.    Additionally,  a  new 
installation  will  exhibit  alternative  design  traditions  and  the 
persistence  of  stylistic  elements.    These  objects,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  galleries.      Important  18th- 
century  paintings  (a  survey  of  Boston  portraiture  from  John  Smibert 
through  John  Singleton  Copley;    Philadelphia  portraits  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  William  Benbridge,  and  Joseph  Wright,  for  instance) 
will  complement  the  decorative  arts  of  the  period,  arranged  to 
demonstrate  chronological  development  and  regional  styles. 

Gallery  6,  8A,  8,  and  10A 

Architecturally  reintegrated  into  one  space,  the  works  in  this 
gallery  will  record  the  transition  from  18th  to  19th  century,  when 
American  artists  were  beginning  to  expand  their  ambitions  and 
expertise.    While  portraiture  remained  the  staple  of  American  painting 
(examples  in  the  collection  include  works  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  John 
Trumbull,  and  John  Wesley  Jarvis),  artists  such  as  William  Birch  and 
Robert  Salmon  also  began  to  paint  the  landscapes  and  waterways  of  the 
new  country.    Artists  trained  and  working  abroad,  such  as  Benjamin 
West  and  John  Vanderlyn  (whose  Marius  Amidst  the  Ruins  of  Carthage  is 
one  of  the  monuments  of  American  19th-century  painting),  essayed  the 
modes  of  history  and  narrative  paintings.    In  the  decorative  arts, 
lighter  profiles  and  decorative  motifs  derived  from  classical  themes 
testify  to  both  an  interest  in  recent  archeological  finds  and  in  the 
ambitions  to  associate  the  young  republic  with  its  Roman  model.  The 
reinstallation  of  the  Newburyport  Room  and  the  Dufour  wallpaper  will 
be  incorporated  into  these  spaces. 

Gallery  10 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time  will  be  important  acquisitions  in 
Maryland  furniture  and  silver  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
McCoy  Jones.    Drawn  in  many  instances  from  the  family  collection  of 
William  Pinkney,  the  group  is  a  major  addition  to  the  decorative  arts 
collections  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums.    In  addition,  the  variety  of 
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styles  and  approaches  to  portraiture  during  these  years  will  be 
evident  from  the  selection  in  this  gallery,  which  includes  the  casual 
formality  of  James  Peale,  the  French-inspired  draftsmanship  of  James's 
nephew  Rembrandt  Peale  (including  a  portrait  of  William  Pinkney),  the 
broad,  elegant  brushwork  of  Philadelphians  Thomas  Sully  and  John 
Neagle,  as  well  as  more  "provincial"  manifestations  that  stand 
somewhere  between  "fine"  and  "folk"  art.    A  still  life  by  James  Peale 
reflects  the  neoclassical  formality  of  this  period,  while  the  Hudson 
River  landscape  by  John  Ludlow  Morton,  still  populated  with  human 
interest,  suggests  the  interest  in  landcape  that  will  prevail  by  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Gallery  12 

The  folk  art  collection  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums,  along  with 
Shaker  and  Amish  material,  has  not  hung  with  the  permanent  American 
collection  for  over  a  decade.    These  works  (including  paintings  from 
the  William  and  Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch  Collection)  represent 
alternatives  to  the  urban  crafts  and  fine  arts  that  dominate  the 
majority  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  providing  direct  insight  into 
the  daily  life  of  19th-century  America. 

Gallery  11 

Among  the  most  respected  artists  of  the  mid-19th  century  were  the 
sculptors  who  trained  and,  in  many  cases,  spent  their  active  lives  in 
Rome.    Inspired  by  the  history  of  the  city,  easy  access  to  fine 
marble,  and  the  proficiency  of  Italian  stonecutters,  American 
sculptors  such  as  William  Wetmore  Story  and  Hiram  Powers  (both 
represented  in  the  collection)  frequently  worked  on  Biblical  and 
mythological  themes,  often  occupying  the  time  between  the  historic 
works  with  portrait  commissions  of  traveling  American  tourists.  The 
full  range  of  marble  sculpture  belonging  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums, 
including  works  by  many  of  the  most  notable  sculptors  of  the  period 
(Randolph  Rogers,  Franklin  Simmons,  James  Henry  Haseltine,  and  Pietro 
Mezzara),  has  been  seen  only  in  a  special  exhibition  (1982).  This 
installation  will  provide  the  first  opportunity  to  see  the  collection 
gathered  together  in  the  context  of  the  permanent  collection. 

Gallery  13 

Landscape  painting  was  the  dominant  fine  art  form  in  mid-19t'n- 
century  America.    Beginning  the  survey  with  works  by  Thomas  Cole  ai 
Thomas  Doughty,  the  collection  of  landscape  paintings  belonging  to  The 
Fine  Arts  Museums  includes  excellent  canvases  by  Frederic  E.  Churc  , 
Sanford  R.  Gifford,  William  S.  Haseltine,  John  F.  Kensett,  and  other 
artists  active  in  the  1860s  and  1870s.    By  grouping  the  paintings 
together  we  can  provide  the  visitor  with  a  full  overview  of  the 
artists'  explorations  of  this  country  and  their  journeys  to  the 
tropics,  the  artic,  and  to  Europe.    One  particularly  key  painter  in 
this  history,  Albert  Bierstadt,  is  richly  represented  in  the 
collection.    The  Museums'  ten  Bierstadt  paintings  span  his  full 
career,  from  works  based  on  his  European  study-years,  to  landscapes  of 
the  American  West  and  the  Caribbean.    The  decorative  arts  in  this 
gallery  will  examine  the  remarkable  design  and  technological 
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achievements  of  John  Henry  Belter,  as  well  as  the  ornate  rosewood 
furniture  of  Belter's  New  York  rival,  Joseph  Meeks  and  Sons. 

Gallery  17 

Genre  painting — broadly  defined  as  the  realistic  depiction  of 
people  engaged  in  everyday  activities — developed  in  this  country  after 
portraiture  and  landscape,  but  quickly  found  acceptance  with  the 
American  public.    The  paintings  such  as  those  by  George  Caleb  Bingham 
celebrated  life  on  the  American  frontier,  while  works  by  Jerome 
Thompson,  William  Hahn,  and  George  Henry  Durrie  presented  idyllic 
visions  of  life  outdoors — picnicking,  harvesting,  driving  into  an  inn 
on  a  winter  evening.    Genre  paintings  by  William  Page,  John  Quidor, 
and  David  Blythe  suggest  the  darker  or  more  romantic  aspirations  of 
these  narrative  painters.    Three  works  by  Thomas  Hovenden  reveal  the 
rich  style  and  sensitive  observations  of  this  artist,  while  the 
Museums'  single  work  by  Winslow  Homer,  The  Bright  Side,  shows  an 
artist,  familiar  to  many  as  a  landscape  painter,  with  his  roots  in  the 
depiction  of  human  experience. 

Gallery  19 

Following  the  Civil  War,  several  artists  sought  training  in  the 
prestigious  acadmies  of  Paris  and  Munich.    Returning  to  their  native 
country,  many  turned  their  new  skills  and  ambitions  to  the  depiction 
of  the  life  around  them.    Eastman  Johnson,  trained  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  was  yet  considered  in  his  own  time  the  most 
American  of  artists.    An  entire  wall  devoted  to  his  work  displays  the 
range  of  his  talents  and  observations,  from  moving  narrative  subjects 
such  as  The  Pension  Claim  Agent,  to  grand  portraits  such  as  The  Brown 
Family  and  sentimental  anecdotes  such  as  What  the  Shell  Says.  Thomas 
Eakins,  best  known  for  probing  portraits  and  outdoor  genre  scenes,  is 
here  represented  by  two  academic  studies  (painting  and  sculture),  a 
historic  genre  scene,  and  a  forceful  late  portrait.    The  era's 
preoccupation  with  precise  craftsmanship  is  evident  in  the  work  of 
J.D.  Chalfant,  C.Y.  Turner,  and  Henry  Alexander,  who  shares  with  other 
artists  in  the  gallery,  such  as  Albert  P.  Ryder  and  Elihu  Vedder,  a 
romantic,  visionary  chord.    Our  single  work  by  Thomas  Anshutz,  student 
of  Eakins  and  his  successor  as  instructor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  his  masterpiece  and  an  icon  of  American  art — The 
Ironworkers'  Noontime. 

Gallery  14 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  possess  an  extensive  collection  of  works  by 
the  gifted  animalier  Arthur  Putnam — currently  only  one  of  hundreds  is 
on  display.    With  the  designation  of  a  gallery  devoted  to  bronze 
sculpture,  the  work  of  Putnam,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  and  other  Americans  trained  or  active  in  France  in  the 
late-19th  and  early-20th  century  will  be  exhibited  together  for  the 
first  time  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  collection. 

Gallery  15 

There  is  within  the  Museums  a  small  selection  of  choice  paintings 
and  sculpture  with  themes  of  the  American  West.    When  seen  together — 
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paintings  by  George  Catlin,  Worthington  Whittredge,  Thomas  Moran, 
Maynard  Dixon,  and  sculpture  by  Frederic  Remington — the  works  reveal 
the  interesting  phenomenon  of  highly  sophisticated  means  being  use  . 
depict  a  West  that  was  fast  vanishing. 

Gallery  16 

Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of  the  Museums'  American  paintings 
collection  is  an  extraordinary  group  of  trompe  l'oeil  and  still-life 
works  from  the  turn-of-the-century,  including  the  masterworks  of 
William  M.  Harnett,  Alexander  Pope,  John  F.  Peto,  and  their 
colleagues.    For  the  first  time  since  the  American  Galleries  have 
opened,  we  anticipate  hanging  these  magical  works  without  crowding,  so 
that  the  formal  and  veristic  qualities  of  each  can  be  appreciated.  We 
will  juxtapose  these  well-known  paintings  with  a  group  of  still-life 
paintings  from  the  mid-to-late-century  not  currently  on  view  (George 
Lambdin,  Martin  J.  Heade,  Joseph  Decker,  John  LaFarge)  and  a  group  of 
still-life  works  by  California  artists  (Edward  Deakin,  Samuel  Marsden 
Brookes,  Thomas  Hill). 

Galleries  13,  20,  and  21 

Architecturally  reintegrated  into  one  space,  this  gallery  will 
hold  recently  acquired  paintings  from  the  American  Renaissance  (works 
by  Thomas  W.  Dewing  and  George  De  Forest  Brush,  among  others)  along 
with  decorative  arts  from  the  period.    Included  in  these  latter  is  a 
magnificent  suite  of  Renaissance  Revival  furniture/architecture  from 
M.H.  de  Young's  San  Francisco  mansion  that  has  never  been  on  display 
in  the  Museum. 

Gallery  33 

This  gallery  will  emphasize  the  paintings  of  John  S.  Sargent, 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  Mary  Cassatt,  Cecilia  Beaux,  and  othe^  turn- 
of-the-century  artists  active  in  Europe. 

Gallery  34 

In  many  ways,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  America  reacted 
against  the  American  Renaissance,  substituting  simplicity  and 
sincerity  for  the  allusive  and  overtly  sophisticated  style  of  the 
earlier  movement.    Known  sometimes  as  the  Mission  Style,  after  the 
functional  solidity  of  the  California  missions,  the  works  have 
experienced  a  resurgence  of  scholarly  interest  in  the  past  decade. 
The  Museums'  collections  of  both  paintings  and  decorative  arts  in  this 
area  have  grown  significantly  by  purchase  and  gift,  and  we  can 
anticipate  that  demonstrated  interest  in  the  movement,  in  both  its 
national  (Stickley,  Roycroft,  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy)  and  in  its 
California  manifestations  (Greene  &  Greene,  Arthur  and  Lucia  Mathews), 
will  further  the  growth  of  the  collection.    The  present  installation 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  material,  within  a  plexiglas  walk-in  cas?  at 
the  rear  of  Gallery  27,  allows  only  a  small  portion  of  the  collection 
to  be  shown,  and  that  under  adverse  conditions. 

Gallery  35 

The  Museum's  strong  collection  of  American  realist  painting  from 
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the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century  (Robert  Henri,  William 
Glackens,  Everett  Shinn,  George  Luks,  Maurice  Prendergast,  and  Ernest 
Lawson,  among  others)  will  occupy  this  gallery. 

Galleries  39  and  40 

Reintegrated  into  one  space,  this  gallery  will  be  used  for 
rotating  exhibitions  of  light-sensitive  American  materials. 

Gallery  27 

Paintings  and  decorative  arts  from  the  1920s  onward  will  continue 
the  survey  of  American  art,  tracking  on  one  hand  the  continuation  of 
the  realist  tradition  that  has  provided  the  keynote  to  all  the 
previous  galleries  (as  with  the  work  of  the  Regionalists  Grant  Wood 
and  Thomas  Hart  Benton),  and  on  the  other  hand  demonstrating  the 
developing  tendencies  of  non-objective  art  (the  surrealism  of  Kay  Sage 
and  Yves  Tanguy,  for  example).    Sculpture  by  Herbert  Haseltine,  Gaston 
Lachaise,  Boris  Lovet-Lorski ,  and  Beniaraino  Bufano  will  provide  a 
complementary  survey  of  20th-century  accomplishment. 
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Prospectus  for  the  Reinstallation  of  the  European  Collections 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 


Revised  September  12,  1988 
PREFACE 

The  reinstallation  of  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
incorporates  paintings,  sculpture,  and  decorative  arts  from  all  of  the 
continental  European  galleries  presently  on  view  at  the  Legion  and  the  M.  H. 
de  Young  Memorial  Museum.  The  British  school  remains  at  the  de  Young  to 
emphasize  the  continuity  of  American  art  with  European  traditions.  By 
uniting  segments  of  the  European  collection  formerly  dispersed  between  two 
buildings,  the  intention  is  to  create  a  continuous  chronological  presentation  of 
the  development  of  European  art  from  the  Medieval  period  through  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century.  While  not  an  encyclopedic  collection,  the 
Museums'  holdings  of  European  art  include  many  distinguished  examples  by 
masters  such  as  El  Greco,  La  Tour,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Guercino,  Watteau, 
Fragonard,  David,  Seurat,  Cezanne,  Monet,  and  many  others,  balanced  by  a 
wide  selection  of  sculpture  and  decorative  arts  with  particular  strengths,  for 
example,  in  18th  century  French  furniture  and  European  porcelains.  In  recent 
years,  an  active  acquisitions  program  has  augmented  significantly  these 
resources:  important  paintings  by  Stomer,  Rosa,  Pourbus,  Sisley  and  others 
have  been  added,  and  English  porcelains  has  emerged  as  an  area  of  special 
emphasis  and  potential  growth.  In  addition,  for  the  reinstallation,  a 
concentrated  conservation  program  is  underway  to  clean  and  conserve  a 
number  of  works  that  have  not  previously  been  on  view  but  deserve  exposure. 
A  unified,  continuous,  and  qualitatively  rigorous  installation  of  these  holdings 
will  maximize  the  impact  of  the  collection  and  make  it  more  comprehensible 
and  accessible  for  educational  purposes.  The  integration  of  paintings  with 
decorative  arts  and  sculpture,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  national  schools  within 
certain  historical  frameworks,  will  create  a  contextual  progression  in  which 
one  can  better  appreciate  the  interrelationships  of  European  cultures  and  art 
forms.  New  labels  and  wall  texts  will  help  to  emphasize  these  relationships. 

As  part  of  the  reinstallation,  the  Legion  of  Honor  will  be  refurbished, 
including  a  cleaning  of  skylights,  refinishing  of  floors,  painting  of  all  the 
galleries,  removal  of  extraneous  partitions,  installation  of  a  new  elevator,  and 
other  improvements.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  creating  the  strongest  possible 
aesthetic  experience  and  highlighting  the  strengths  of  the  collection  in  unison 
with  the  integrity  and  beauty  of  the  building,  itself  an  important  statement  of 
Neoclassical/Beaux-Arts  style. 

One  of  the  special  prides  of  the  European  collection  is  the  vast  group 
of  works  on  paper  held  by  the  Achenbach  Foundation.  A  new  gallery  will  be 
devoted  to  works  on  paper,  with  rotating  exhibitions  complementing  other 
aspects  of  the  permanent  collection  and  other  temporary  exhibitions.  Nearby, 
a  large  gallery  (expanding  to  adjoining  galleries  as  necessary)  will  be  devoted 
to  an  active,  ongoing  program  of  special  temporary  exhibitions.  It  is 
recognized  that  such  a  program  is  necessary  to  help  augment  visitation  and  to 
further  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  permanent  collections. 
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Such  exhibitions  at  the  Legion  will  have  an  emphasis  on  smaller  scale,  high 
quality  projects  stressing  connoisseurship.  As  a  long-range  goal,  plans  are  now 
underway  to  add  a  new  study-storage  area  on  the  lower  level,  which  will  make 
works  in  storage  accessible  to  interested  visitors. 

GALLERY  I :  Medieval  Art 

Monumental  religious  sculpture  from  the  medieval  period  as  well  as 
liturgical  objects  and  stained  glass  are  displayed  together  with  a  rotating 
selection  of  rare  and  important  tapestries.  Works  from  several  different 
countries  are  included,  mostly  of  Gothic  and  late  Gothic  origins,  showing  the 
continuities  of  style  that  united  the  various  national  traditions  and  art  forms 
during  this  long  flowering  of  religiously  inspired  creative  production. 

GALLERY  2:  The  Renaissance  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 

A  rich  presentation  of  German  and  Netherlandish  panel  paintings, 
stained  glass,  and  limewood  sculpture  shows  the  enduring  Gothicism  of  art  in 
northern  Europe,  intermingling  with  a  new  humanism  and  heightened 
representational  techniques.  Several  panels  actually  executed  in  Spain  (two 
commissioned  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  are  exhibited  in  this  context,  as  they 
are  indebted  stylistically  to  the  art  of  the  Netherlands.  Particularly  notable 
examples  include  a  superbly  preserved  Virgin  and  Child  by  Direic  Bouts  and  a 
large  panel  painting  by  the  Master  of  the  St.  Lucy  Legend.  The  intense  linear 
energy  of  such  works  is  equally  apparent  in  contemporaneous  sculptures 
including  the  limewood  Lamentation  by  a  follower  of  Tilman  Riemenschneider 
and  the  two  large  Franconial  saints  in  the  style  of  Hans  Backhoffen. 

GALLERY  3:  Italian  Art  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries 

The  Museums'  collection  of  early  Italian  goldground  paintings  is  quite 
notable,  and  most  are  in  exceptional  condition.  Examples  from  the  l^ith  and 
15th  centuries,  including  works  by  Ugolino  da  Siena  and  Fra  Angelico, 
illustrate  the  development  toward  increasing  naturalism  characteristic  of 
Italian  art  in  the  major  artistic  centers  during  these  two  centuries.  The 
smallest  of  these  paintings  are  exhibited  as  precious  objects  in  free-standing 
vitrines,  while  the  larger  panels  are  displayed  in  conjunction  with  15th  century 
sculpture  from  the  workshop  of  Verrocchio. 

GALLERY  4:  Italian  and  Spanish  Art  of  the  16th  Century 

The  High  Renaissance  in  Europe  brought  to  a  confident,  synthesis 
culmination  the  energetic  development  of  the  two  previous  centuries.  Fro 
the  Museums'  collections,  Florentine  and  Milanese  paintings  as  well  as 
Venetian  paintings  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  juxtaposed  with  bronzes  by 
Giambologna  and  his  north  Italian  contemporaries,  offer  a  cross  section  of 
High  Renaissance  and  Mannerist  art  as  it  was  interpreted  in  the  artistic 
centers  of  Italy  and  disseminated  to  Spain.  A  marble  bust  of  Cosimo  I  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  his  workshop  serves  as  the  focus  of  this  gallery, 
together  with  large  altarpieces  by  Raffaellino  del  Garbo  and  Cesare  da 
Sesto.  Three  superb  paintings  by  El  Greco  show  a  direct  linkage  between  16th 
century  Venetian  painting  and  this  artist's  unique  Mannerist  style. 
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GALLERY  5:  The  Renaissance  in  France 

Two  sets  of  stained  glass  window  panels,  Limoges  enamels,  and  an 
imposing  Saint  Porchaire  standing  salt  illustrate  the  continuing  dependence  of 
the  School  of  Fontainebleu  on  Italian  sources  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XII, 
Francois  I,  Henri  II,  and  Henri  IV.  Burgundian  furniture  of  the  period  shows 
the  elegant  style  that  remained  purely  French.  The  cold,  refined  sensuousness 
of  Fontainebleau  painting  is  also  well  represented  through  two  beautiful  and 
rare  examples.  Tapestries  woven  in  Flanders  but  expressive  of  international 
Mannerist  tendencies  and  French  influence  will  also  be  included  on  a  rotating 
basis. 

GALLERY  6:  17th  Century  Art  in  Italy  and  France 

This  spacious,  daylit  gallery,  commanding  one  end  of  the  building's 
formal  cross-axis,  emphasizes  the  Museums'  strong  collection  of  Baroque  and 
18th  century  Italian  paintings  together  with  the  17th  century  in  France. 
Including  extraordinary  works  by  such  artists  as  Mattia  Preti,  Guercino, 
Baciccio,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  Gallery  6  illustrates  the  multifaceted 
interests  of  Italian  and  French  artists  covering  a  period  of  over  100  years, 
from  the  Counter-Reformation  into  the  more  lighthearted  spirit  of  the  18th 
century.  The  newly  acquired  and  newly  restored  Salvator  Rosa,  a  fine 
example  of  the  pictorial  drama  inherent  in  the  art  of  this  period,  will  hang  in 
this  gallery.  Models  for  monumental  sculpture,  such  as  a  rare  large  wax  for 
an  equestrian  monument  of  Charles  III  by  Solari  and  a  terracotta  by  Angelo  de 
Rossi  for  his  tomb  of  Alexander  VIII  in  St.  Peter's,  are  featured.  A  marble 
portrait  of  Maffeo  Barberini  by  Lorenzo  Ottoni  exemplifies  the  exuberant 
style  of  late  3aroque  Rome.  From  17th  century  France  come  representative 
examples  of  French  Classicism  (the  Sleeping  Venus  by  Vouet),  formalized 
realism  (two  famous  pictures  by  Georges  de  La  Tour),  and  a  more  earthy 
naturalist  tradition  (the  Peasants  Before  Their  House  by  LeNain).  The  large 
Hercules  and  Atlas  by  Anguier  shows  the  impact  of  Italian  Baroque  sculpture 
in  France. 

GALLERY  7:  French  Art  of  the  18th  Century 

This  is  the  first  in  a  set  of  four  galleries  containing  a  major  portion  of 
the  Museums'  outstanding  holdings  of  18th  century  French  art,  with  their 
emphasis  on  the  elegant  brilliance  of  Rococo  paintings  and  decorative  arts. 
The  intimate  size  of  Gallery  7  sets  off  important  small-scale  cabinet  pictures, 
including  two  works  by  Watteau  and  three  by  Fragonard.  A  selection  of 
French  furniture  by  the  most  noted  makers  of  the  period  is  exhibited  in 
conjunction  with  ormolu  mounted  oriental  porcelain  and  an  important 
garniture  of  Sevres  vases,  illustrating  the  unique  integration  of  the  decorative 
style  into  all  the  arts.  Portrait  busts  by  the  great  sculptor  Jean  Antoine 
Houdon  and  a  group  of  intimate  paintings  by  artists  such  as  Greuze,  Boucher, 
and  Vallayer-Coster  round  out  the  presentation. 
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GALLERY  7a:  A  French  Salon  from  the  Hotel  d'Humieres,  Paris 

This  period  room,  dating  from  ca.  1770-80,  consists  of  white  and  gold 
boiserie,  and  exhibits  furniture  and  decorative  arts  in  the  Louis  XVI  style. 
Featured  are  a  bust  of  Voltaire  by  Houdon,  a  commode  by  Martin  Carlin,  and 
important  furniture  made  by  Foliot  and  Jacob  for  Versailles.  As  an  ensemble, 
this  room  provides  an  outstanding  example  of  its  stylistic  type  and  a  good 
complement  to  adjoining  galleries  showing  other  aspects  of  18th  century 
taste. 

GALLERY  9:  Decorative  Arts  of  the  18th  Century 

A  cross-section  of  the  Museums'  collection  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
furniture  illustrates  the  variety  of  forms  and  styles  of  marquetry  developed 
during  this  rich  and  innovative  period.  Also  displayed  are  a  selection  of 
French  18th  century  silver  and  a  group  of  French  tapestries,  including  three 
from  a  series  made  at  Beauvais.  Several  objects  formerly  on  display  in  the  so- 
called  "Rouen  room"  at  the  de  Young  Museum  will  be  added  to  this  context, 
further  augmenting  the  concentrated  exhibition  of  18th  century  decorative 
arts. 

GALLERY  10:  Rodin  and  European  Tapestries 

The  Spreckels  collection  of  bronze,  marble,  and  plaster  sculpture  by 
Rodin,  purchased  early  in  the  century  directly  from  Rodin  through  the  dancer 
Loie  Fuller,  will  feature  prominently  in  the  reinstallation  of  the  Legion  in 
various  locations.  In  the  huge  spaces  of  Gallery  10,  particularly  monumental 
works  will  be  shown  along  with  the  large  Dore  vase,  completing  the  formal 
entrance  axis  themed  to  Rodin  that  begins  outside  with  the  Three  Shades  and 
The  Thinker.  A  rotating  selection  of  tapestries  from  the  Museums'  important 
holdings  in  this  area  will  be  shown  around  the  walls  of  Gallery  10,  including 
the  four  from  Hearst  Court  at  the  de  Young. 

GALLERIES  8  and  12:  Sculpture  by  Rodin  and  19th  and  20th  Century  Masters 

These  two  galleries  are  beautifully  suited  for  sculpture,  with  full, 
ornate  skylights  providing  an  abundance  of  natural  light,  octagonal  plans 
solidly  defined  in  stone,  and  stone  finishes.  Newly  restored  walls  will  make 
the  galleries  even  airier.  In  these  two  spaces  adjoining  gallery  10  with  its 
monumental  Rodins,  smaller-scale  works  by  Rodin  will  be  shown,  drawing  upon 
the  distinguished  collection  of  maquettes  and  models  and  exhibiting  these 
works  together  with  their  larger  final  versions  whenever  possible  in  order  to 
explore  the  artist's  working  methods  and  issues  of  scale  and  materials.  Other 
masters  of  19th  and  early  20th  century  sculpture  will  be  shown  in  this  same 
context,  making  this  one  of  the  primary  sub-themes  of  the  reinstallation. 

GALLERY  1 1 :  Works  on  Paper 

This  gallery  features  rotating  selections  from  the  extremely  strong 
collection  of  European  drawings,  prints,  and  photographs  housed  in  the 
Achenbach  Foundation.  Shows  will  be  chosen  primarily  to  highlight  aspects  of 
the  permanent  collection  and  complement  other  exhibitions.  These 
exhibitions  will  be  presented  in  addition  to  the  projects  shown  in  current 
Achenbach  spaces  on  the  lower  floor. 


GALLERY  13:  Temporary  Exhibition  Space 

GALLERIES  14  and  15:  17th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  areas  within  the  Museums'  European 
collection  is  Dutch  and  Flemish  painting  of  the  17th  century.  This  important 
concentration  will  occupy  galleries  14  and  15  and  dominate  the  right  end  of 
the  building's  main  cross-axis  opposite  works  from  the  southern  Baroque 
tradition.  Large-scale  canvases  by  such  masters  as  Jordaens,  Snyders,  and 
Rubens  illustrate  the  northern  interpretation  of  Baroque  tendencies 
originating  in  Italy.  This  century  also  saw  the  flourishing  of  secular  subject 
matter—still  life,  portraiture,  and  genre  scenes  viewed  as  themes  worthy  in 
their  own  right,  without  the  need  of  religious  or  historical  references.  Small 
cabinet-size  paintings  of  exquisite  quality  demonstrate  the  talent  and  wide 
interests  of  such  "minor"  masters  as  Ter  Borch,  de  Hooch,  and  Steen.  Larger 
scale  works  by  Rembrandt  and  his  school,  Stomer,  Hals,  Salomon  van  Ruysdael 
and  others  will  emphasize  the  strength  and  depth  of  holdings  in  this  field. 
This  will  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  decorative  arts  by  northern  artists 
including  sculptures  by  van  Opstal  and  van  Cleve  and  the  imposing  ebony  chest 
made  in  Paris  by  Jean  Mace  in  distinctly  northern  style. 

GALLERY  16:  Large-scale  18th  Century  French  Art 

To  carry  on  the  historical  continuum  throughout  the  galleries,  gallery 
16  is  devoted  to  larger  18th  century  French  paintings,  generally  of  a  scale  and 
formality  differing  from  the  intimacy  of  the  cabinet  paintings  displayed  in 
gallery  7.  These  works  include  portraits  by  Largilliere  and  Nattier,  still  lifes 
by  Oudry  and  Huet,  and  Boucher's  large  tapestry  design  of  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona.  These  are  seen  with  portrait  busts  by  Coysevox  and  Bouchardon  and 
a  large,  freshly  cleaned  limestone  sculpture  by  Dupont,  all  exhibiting  a 
confidence  of  scale  and  expressive  esprit  typical  of  the  period. 

GALLERY  17:  Neoclassical  Art 

The  classical  simplicity  and  austerity  of  objects  displayed  here  contrast 
markedly  with  the  curvilinear  and  more  flowing  forms  seen  in  18th  century  art 
preceding  the  Neoclassical  period.  Such  forms,  and  their  antique  references, 
meshed  well  with  Napoleon's  taste  and  vision  for  the  arts,  and  under  his 
promotion  formed  a  strong  legacy  for  the  following  generations.  French 
paintings  by  David,  Greuze,  and  Gerard  are  presented  with  late  sculptures  by 
Houdon  and  Canova  and  with  an  important  collection  of  Napoleonic  silver  by 
Auguste  and  Biennais.  The  dissemination  of  the  classical  spirit  throughout 
Europe  is  also  represented  by  a  secretary  Moschini  made  for  Marie  Louise  in 
Parma  and  a  late  19th  century  table  by  Faberge. 

GALLERIES  18  and  19:  19th  Century  European  Art 

These  two  galleries,  with  an  expanded  doorway  between  them  to  open 
and  unify  the  space,  will  house  the  Museums'  impressive  collection  of  19th 
century  art,  including  many  artists  of  different  nationalities  and  stylistic 
direction.  Academic,  Realist,  Impressionist,  and  Post-impressionist  trends  are 
all  represented.  Well  known  works  by  Corot,  Courbet,  Bouguereau,  Manet, 
Monet,  Renoir,  Degas,  Seurat,  and  Cezanne,  among  others,  suggest  to  the 
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viewer  the  complex  and  rich  evolution  of  19th  century  French  painting.  To 
these  are  added  major  works  by  non-French  artists,  such  as  a  magnificent 
Segantini,  giving  a  full  continental  orientation  to  the  display.  Gallery  spaces 
are  further  enlivened  by  monumental  sculptures  by  Mai  I  lo!  and  Rodin.  The 
visual  impact  of  Impressionist  and  Post-impressionist  painting  will  act  as  a 
strong  attraction  down  the  long  sequence  of  galleries  along  this  northern  wincj 
of  the  Legion  floorplan  and  a  dramatic  climax  to  the  historical  survey  traced 
from  gallery  I  onward. 
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Office  of  the  Mayor 
San  Francisco 


cc: 


ART  AGNOS 


Mr.  Parker 


d/m 


July  5,  1988 


Mrs.  W  Robert  Phillips 
President 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
Linclon  Park 

San  Francisco,  California  94121 


Dear  Mrs.  Phillips: 

Thank  you  for  your  very  informative  letter  concerning  the 
reorganization  plan  for  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museums 
that  the  Trustees  have  adopted. 

I  strongly  support  the  proposals  and  long  term  programs  that  Mr. 
Parker  has  developed.  I  believe  as  you  do  that  this  reorganization  will  both 
strengthen  the  artistic  and  scholarly  merit  of  the  art  exhibited  as  well  as 
broaden  the  general  appeal  of  the  museums  to  all  of  San  Francisco's 
citizens  and  communities. 

While  I  understand  the  attachment  that  some  feel  for  the  traditional 
division  of  the  works  exhibited  from  both  of  the  major  collections,  it  is 
clear  that  our  museums  like  all  cultural  organizations  must  continue  to 
grow  and  develop  if  they  are  to  properly  serve  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Parker  and  the  Trustees  can  be  proud  of  the  thorough  and 
thoughful  approach  that  has  been  taken  to  chart  the  museum's  future 
course.  I  appreciate  your  fiscal  and  scholarly  prudence  in  implementing 
these  changes. 

I  hope  that  you  will  keep  me  informed  about  other  issues  of 
importance  to  you. 


AA/mhl. 


100  CITY  HALL.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94102 
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